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PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 

from The St-udio. 

SIMPLE, fresh and effective work with the 
pen for the reproductive process in book 
illustration is not so simple an art as it 
might appear. Apart from the ability of the 
artist, special care must be exercised as to the 




Pen and Ink Sketch of Head. By Alex. Webster. 

method of producing the work. The cheap 
photo-engraver will tell you that you should 
work on a smooth Bristol board ; that your 
ink should be quite black ; that your pen 
should be free of ink ; that all lines should be 
firmly drawn and as smooth and distinct as pos- 
sible ; which in practice really means that all 
flexibility and quality of line and < subtilty of 
workmanship should be avoided — in fact, that 
the drawing should possess commercial rather 
than artistic qualities. It will be seen from 
these instructions that the idea is to shift the 
responsibility of reproduction from the photo-en- 
graver to the artist. The cheap photo-engraver 
is unable to comprehend that the pen-and-ink 
drawing may possess other qualities than suit- 
ability for his process, and, partly from the er- 
roneous notion of his duties, his general en- 
deavor is to give a nice clear -looking result rather 
than to reproduce the actual work of the 
artist. 

A glance at the impression of an original 
cheap process block will explain what we mean. 
There is a high average of mechanical work ; 
the subject is well drawn, but in a method de- 
void of the slightest artistic expression, unsug- 
gestive of either form, texture or color, amount- 
ing to what one might almost term a skillful 
evasion of nearly every artistic quality. This 
work reproduces well, whereas a drawing that 
contains those qualities of workmanship that 
are most desirable returns from the hands of 
the process form more or less a collection of 
ragged and fine lines and black blotches, the 
despair alike of artist and engraver. But this 
is not necessary, for the ordinary photo-en- 



graver, at his ordinary price, can and does give 
a very fair reproduction of this kind of work if 
pressure is put on him; but while he can get 
artists to sacrifice themselves in order that he 
may reproduce their work without trouble, he 
is not likely to take an affectionate interest in 
any other kind of work. Process work places 
absolutely no restraint whatever on the artist. 
The three portraits herewith presented, which are 
reproduced from" The Studio," are good ex- 
amples of artistic pen work, well reproduced in 
form, texture and portraiture. The drawings 
are above the average, and the engraver has en- 
deavored to work up to the artist, instead of 
demanding that the artist should work down to 
him. In making pen illustrations it is best to 
use slightly-glazed Bristol board, deep, black 
Chinese ink, and a Gillott pen, that will give 




Head of Irving. By W. Reginald Prior. 

clear and full lines in the depths as well as in 
the parts. The artist should have two pens 
ready for it, so that he can change them from 
time to time, as pens always need a few min- 
utes' rest after having been used for some little 
time. A sharp line can never be obtained on 
rough paper — it will look rotten on the drawing 
and give a rotten result in reproduction. A 
paper too smooth, or too enameled, is just as 
bad, as the lines (especially the finest ones) will 
spread. One must not commence to work be- 
fore the ink prepared in the little saucer will 
show perfectly black lines, even in the most 
delicate shadings. It is characteristic of draw- 
ings by an inexperienced artist that the ink 
they are drawn with is not sufficiently black, 
and that the lines, especially in the light parts, 
are gray and rotten. The artist may succeed 
in getting nice effects and delicate shadings by 
using his gray ink, but that effect will be lost 
entirely in the process of reproduction, for 
which full black lines are required in the strong- 
est depths as well as in the highest lights. The 
thickness of the lines depends entirely on the 
scale of reduction — the greater the reduction 
the thicker the lines, and the larger the distance 
between the lines. We always recommend a 
reduction of one-third. In this case the artist 
must make the drawings one-third larger, and 
the lines about one-third stronger. The line 



must be full and black, even to its very end. 
Pen drawings give the best and most trust- 
worthy results. The hard clear printing of the 
black-and-white line work gives the pen the 
advantage over the pencil and crayon. Pen 
drawings supply in their own solid lines all 
dots in place of printing textures ; "pencil and 
lines when analyzed will be found to consist of 
minute solid dots with the white paper for in- 
terstices, and these yield a printing stipple. 

The chief danger that betrays an inexpe- 
rienced artist most is want of unformity in his 
color. The temptation to use bold, broad lines 
for the distinct work seems irresistible. These 
when translated into the absolute black of 
printers' ink are, of course, over strong and 
falsely effective. When once the necessity of 
a uniform blackness (all the lighter effects 
being obtained by thinning the lines only) is 
grasped, the first principle for process has 
been mastered. In point of suitability no orig- 
inal is better than a well-printed copper and 
steel engraving, the valuable characteristics 
being sharpness, cleanness, and uniform black- 
ness. In a block from such a copy all lines and 
clots should reappear. 

A YELLOW LUNCHEON. 

BY HESTER M. l'OOLE. 

WITH the approach of autumn, Nature 
dons her gayest robes, her gorgeous 
yellows and crimsons, and prepares to 
take a right^royal farewell. Over the hills and 




A Pre-Raphaelite Portrait. By Arthur Maude. 

valleys, the pastures and water-courses, she 
flings her largess of golden-rod, graceful, nod- 
ding, plume-like. Drunk with the kisses of the 
sun, this flower, beloved by all who revel in 
Nature's festival of color, rambles into every 
nook and corner of the wildest fields, and em- 
broiders inimitably every wayside hedge. 

Of these darlings of the waning year my lady 
provides herself most bounteously. They may 



